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SSEE, Irv, Jerry, Doree — 

members of the family — de- 
voted friends of Karyn and of her 
parents, including our governor 
and our mayor who last week 
walked in sorrow at the funeral of 
the President of the United States 
in Washington and who are here 
with us today to pay their respects 
to Karyn. 


I have been asked by the family 
to speak. Forgive me if the words 
come haltingly. 


On Saturday morning of March 
31, 1962—the most grief-filled 
day of my life— Kup stood at the 
bier of my 20-year-old son, Scott. 


Essee and Jerry and Doree and 
many of you who are here today 
heard him say: 


“I know hearts are heavy. 


“I know each of us is asking 


“Why? 


“And I know the answer is not 
within .us but within a greater 
force we call God.” 


Those words of Kup’s still re- 
sound in my ears. 


F ULLY aware as we may be 
that there are punishing blows 
lurking in our lives . . . little 
then did any of us know that we 
would be here today with an ag- 
onizing numbness in our hearts, 
reeling in shocked disbelief of the 
violent tragedy that has shattered 
the lives of Essee and Kup and 
Jerry —taking Karyn from them 
— taking Karyn from all of us. 


I hope you'll forgive me for in- 
jecting this personal reference to 
my son in these solemn services 
today. I have done so for another 
reason than to recall Kup’s eulogy 
of Scott, the comfort his words of 


solace brought to us in our be- 
reavement. I do so now so I can 
tell you of my personal and abid- 
ing gratitude for the wise-beyond- 
her-years understanding which 
beat within the heart of Karyn 
Kupeinet. 


The limitations that came as 
the aftermath of two brain opera- 
tions had made Scott a self-con- 
scious, lonely student at Francis 
Parker School. It did, that is, un- 
til “Cookie” decided something 
should be done about the situ- 
ation, 


Wira inborn benevolence, 
with the warmth of heart she in- 
herited from her parents, “Cook- 
ie” took Scott under her wing. As 
the most popular leader of her 
class, she helped him overcome 
many difficult problems with the 
teen-age set at Francis Parker. 


I shall always be grateful to 


Karyn for this. I shall always 
cherish this memory of a little 


girl’s bountiful heart reaching 
out—as it always did—to help 
someone less fortunate. 


It was perhaps this great depth 
of understanding, this compassion 
for others, this acute sensitivity to 
the vicissitudes of life that made 
Karyn such a vibrant, emotion- 
ally attuned actress when the cur- 
tain went up, when motion picture 
cameras rolled, when she played 
her roles with moving realism on 
countless television screens across 
the nation. 


Many of us here today, our eyes 
welled with tears as we mourn the 
fate that has stilled the heart of 
this talented young lady, know 
well the full, fierce, demanding 
dedication she had to her art, her 
work, her profession, 


Ver in the wonderful mem- 
ories Karyn has left us, it seems 
like but yesterday that she took 
the ribbons out of her hair, the 
braces off her teeth, covered a 
liberal sprinkling of freckles with 
pancake makeup and romped 
across the stage of the Francis 
Parker School gymnasium, in- 
toning the high-pitched cockney 
squeals of Liza Doolittle in 
“Pygmalion.” 


This was just the start. The 
members of Karyn’s fan club 
watched the career of this gifted, 
witty, vivacious girl blossom into 
the enactment of many notable 
roles on the stage, the screen and 
television. 


Always in the wings, literally or 
spiritually, stood Kup and Essee 
and Jerry and Doree— justifi- 
ably proud of the talent God had 


bestowed upon their “Cookie” — 
justifiably proud of their little 


girl who had somehow suddenly 
Matured to womanhood, un- 


spoiled by the fame, the publicity, 
the attentions showered upon 
her; staunch in her judgments, 
but who still in that big and ten- 
der heart harbored the uncom- 
promising compassion the little 
Francis Parker girl had for those 
she felt needed her help. 


A LOT of sunshine has gone 
out of the lives of those who knew 
and loved Karyn Kupcinet, but 
it is true that those who have en- 
riched our lives never really leave 
us. 


Our grief will know no sur- 
cease, but the emptiness of today 
will, in the infinite measure of 
time, be filled abundantly with 
the wonderful memories we have 


of a wonderful girl—a loving 
and devoted daughter. 


The curtain has been rung 
down. The spotlight has been 
dimmed. But never shall we for- 
get the beautiful, the buoyant, the 
thoughtful and the kindly spirit 
of Karyn Kupcinet as she moved 
much too quickly across life’s 
stage. 


A eulogy delivered 
by Rabbi Louis Binstock 


Chicago, Illinois 
Tuesday, Dec. 3, 1963 


HEN the late Gertrude Law- 

rence, that shining, sparkling, 
scintillating star in such superb 
pieces of theater as “Lady in the 
Dark” and “The King and I” died 
too young at the height of her 
brilliant triumphs, the late Oscar 
Hammerstein II in eulogizing her 
said: 


“In every great theatrical artist, 
there is ambition and industry. 
These qualities beget craftman- 
ship. In every great theatrical 
artist there is the capacity for 
human understanding and sym- 
pathy. In a star— in a true star 
of the theater — there are all these 
things . . . and one thing more. 
And that one thing is mystic and 
intangible. 


“It cannot be learned or imi- 
tated. It belongs to its owner and 
to no one else. It is a kind of glow 


that emanates from only one and 
communicates itself to all.” 


“Ty HIS magic light is not always 
with them. You might be sitting 
across a table from one of them 
and not be conscious of it. It is 
a light that begins to shine only 
after all the lights in the audi- 
torium of a theater have gone 
out. Then, up there on the stage, 
you see it—and feel it— and 


succumb to it. Gertrude Lawrence 


had this light.” 


“Cookie” Karyn Kupcinet had 
that same light. She had the other 
things too—revealed very early 
in her childhood — dedicated am- 
bition and hard industry; the 
innate capacity for human under- 
standing and broad sympathy. She 
developed much technical equip- 
ment through years of study and 


striving. She had a natural physi- 
cal grace—a mixture of outer 
beauty and inner charm. 


Å gove all, she had a great 
warm love for all human beings 
and an eager desire (and she made 
the effort) to have human beings 
love her. She wanted to do things 
for people to make them love 
her, not because she wished to ac- 
quire things from them, but be- 
cause she was born that way. 


She was born to be a star. I 
learned to know her well in my 
confirmation class in our Religi- 
ous School of Temple Sholom. 
How well I remember that eager, 
yearning face intent upon learn- 
ing all about her religion and her 
people (later I learned that after 
a visit to the State of Israel she 
was greatly excited by the desire 
to identify more and more with 


her religion and people); that 
sparkling light in her eyes; that 
smiling glow hovering about her 
face; that rushing toward you as 
if about to embrace and filling — 
you with a feeling of sincere 
friendship and deep love. 


She starred with her classmates. 
Of course she starred very early 
with her parents so that they had 
stars in their hopes and dreams 
for her future. She starred also 
with her brother, with her grand- 
parents and all her dear ones — 
her friends and everyone she met 
in every walk of life. As soon as 
one saw her, the cry “Hi Karyn” 
came naturally to one’s lips. 


F ROM her high school days, on- 
ward and upward she rose to 
greater and greater heights of star- 
dom — in one performance after 


another. I saw her in “Father of 
the Bride” when she already re- 
vealed the unusual talent that was 
to carry her to even greater 
heights. She appeared in summer 
stock theater, in TV performances, 
and only last year received the 
acclaim that is accorded great 
stars in “The Miracle Worker”. 
Critics on the West Coast wrote 
raves: 


“Tt is a stunning performance. 
With the 21-year-old slip of a girl 
Karyn Kupcinet in the lead role 

. . It comes to glowing life as if 
the star had decades of experi- 
ence... she gives an impact-per- 
fect performance. Never crowding 
lines nor leaning too hard on the 
play’s situation, she masters a dif- 
ficult role in a veteran’s style that 
belies her age, but gives credence 
to the seven years behind her in 
study, stage and TV work. 


“She has a face that is mobile 
with feeling and bright with clever- 
ness, a marvelous way of wrench- 
ing words out of her set mouth 
as though they were bitter; she 
has her own crosses to bear and 
she bears them silently; she con- 
veys this inner conflict by a show 
of terrible strength that is one 
layer removed from tears.” 


Tus tragic moment requires 
terrible strength on the part of 
all of us to be removed even one 
layer from tears. 


God bless “Cookie” Karyn 
Kupcinet. We loved her and we 
shall continue to love her. Today, 
and in all the tomorrows, let us 
accent our gratitude for her and 
not mourning. Mourning does not 
become “Cookie”. Shall we grieve 
because of the years we cannot 


have, and not be grateful for the 
years we have had? 


Is not the depth of our sorrow 
only the measure of the height of 
our joy in her? Let us refuse to 
surrender to the illusion that her 
death is complete and final. 


Let us think of her in the words 
of the poet, James Whitcomb 
Riley, when he wrote: 


I cannot say, and I will not say 

That she is dead — She 
is just away. 

With a cheery smile, and a wave 
of the hand 

She has wandered into an 
unknown land. 

And left us dreaming how 
very fair 

It needs must be, since 
she lingers there. 


And you— who may wildly 
yearn 
For the old-time step and 
the glad return— 
Think of her faring on, as dear 
In the love of There 
as the love of Here; 
Think of her still as the same, 
I say 
She is not dead — she is just 
away! 


CHICAGO SUN-TI 


KUP’S COLUMN 


Two Sundays ago I: sat at my typewriter, 
groping for the words for a Monday column 
to portray the majesty that was Mrs. Jacqueline 
Kennedy in her houri of travail. Now it is 
Sunday again. And again I am- groping for 
words to describe he majesty of another 
young lady, my very; own. The newspaper 

stories reported she oe strangled. That may 
suffice for the authorities. But those who knew and loved her 
scoff at the official findings. No one coùld stifle the gaiety and 
laughter and ebullience—“effervescent ee we called 
her—that were her trademarks. That is how we remember Karyn 
and that is what we are clinging to as fervently as a shipwrecked 
sailor at sea clings to his lifeline. 


OH, THE MEMORIES THAT NOW DANCE amidst our 
groping. How she twirled a pirouette before our last dinner to- 
- gether in Hollywood. And how, e 
laughing and running, she led 
me up the stairs to her new 
apartment, modest in circum- 
stance but rich in the art and 
literature of the Renaissance 
period. Irving Stone’s “The 
Agony and the Ecstasy” had 
introduced her to Michelan- 
gelo and now she had adopted 
him as her very own, with 
Michelangelo prints and biog- 
raphies dominating walls and 
bookshelves. Strange that the 
ecstasy she brought to Essee, 
her brother Jerry and her fa- 
ther, as well as hosts of others, 
should turn so quickly to the 
agony. 


THE MEMORIES ARE 
TOO MANY to capture at this zn, 
macabre moment, thanks to KARYN KUPCINET 
rallying friends who have 
spared us the solemnity of solitude. But still we remember 
vividly the critical acclaim of her last performance in Chicago 
and the accolades, including a West Coast editor’s editorial, for 
her”“Miracle Worker.” And now the farewells from such friends 
as Earl Wilson and Bob Considine and Leonard Lyons and 
Dorothy Kilgallen in New York; Hedda and Louella and Mike 
Connolly and Army Archerd in Hollywood, and Maggie, Tony 
and Herb in Chicago. And the inspirational eulogies of Russ 
Stewart and Rabbi Louis Binstock. . 


LT. GEORGE WALSH OF THE LOS ANGELES County 
police, in charge of the investigation, provided comforting 
words when he told the press: “This girl had more friends than 
anybody I ever heard of. And not a knocker in the bunch, 
They all loved her.” In a sense, this may have been her undoing. 
She saw only good, never evil, in her uncomplicated view of 
her fellow being. She related with one and all, young or old, 
joyous or sorrowful. This, in her naivete, could be the answer 
to why she opened her door to a knocking at midnight. 


POETRY, RATHER THAN PROSE, comes to mind in this 
hour of grief. We think of Lord Byron’s “She Walks in Beauty” 
and recall: 
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And an that check, and o'er that brow 
So soft. so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 


A heart whose. Love is innocent. 


AND JOHN KEATS IN HIS “ODE ON A GRECIAN 
URN” expressed what Karyn means to us with these words: 
‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty’—that is all 


Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


THE MAI. PILED HIGH AT OFFICE and home and 
bearing postmarks from such distant points as Tokyo, Rome, 
Jerusalem, Frankfurt, Paris and London, has barely been 
skimmed. Yet it has brought jsolace, like the note from the 
Rev. Edward F. Murphy: “It is night here in Newburgh (N.Y.), 
but I seem to see a star shining fresh and new and serenely 
beautiful above the summit of Storm King Mountain across 
the Hudson River, I have given it a name—Karyn.” ... And 
from Gov. Kerner: “The pain, emptiness and heartbreak you 
are feeling must be shared with your friends and you must 
know we bear them’ with you—as our friends helped us in our 
loss of Mary Alyce at the same age.” 


THERE IS COMFORT, TOO, in the words of Kay Field: 
“ .. If there can be any solace for you it must be that few 
girls of her age ever achieve so much and most of us, though 
living a full lifetime, never dosat all.” .. . And from Spyros 
Skouras: “It was a blow to everybody in the entertainment 
world that this young, beautiful and talented girl, with a prom- 
ising career ahead of her, should have been so cruelly taken.” 
. . . Westbrook Pegler’s letter recounts other horrors that have 
wrenched his heart, too, and concludes: “I am now in my 70th 
year and when the end comes I will not much regret leaving 
such a world.” 


OF ALL THE LETTERS we've been able to leaf through. 
this one was particularly touching to Essee and me because it 
comes from a youngster: “She was one of my favorite actresses. 
We teen-agers loved her. But I guess God loved her better. 
if that is possible. You both may feel very proud that you 
gave to the world a wonderful talent, a fine lady and a gracious 
heart.”—Millicent Harvey (daughter of Ald. William H. 
Harvey.) 


AN ANCIENT PROVERB TELLS US that there is gricf 
enough when a child buries a parent, but that grief is monu- 
mental when a parent buries a child. The mail indicates the 
vast number of parents who have experienced our torment. 
A letter from Phyllis Henderson attempts to assuage our sorrow 
by saying, “We all must let our daughters go and assume that 
by the grace of God they will be protected from the many 
threats that are bound to beset them. Usuaily all is well, but 
none of us ever knows from one ring of the telephone to the 
next. None of us possibly can blame ourselves for what befalls. 
We knew, and our daughters knew when we let them go, that 
the world is unpredictable and dangerous.” 


BUT THERE IS NO SURCEASE from the anguish. Do we 
stand indicted as parents for cutting the umbilical cord too soon 
to let Karyn seek her place in the world? Or should we have 
hovered over her and held her close to our breasts as we so 
wanted? Each parent who has suffered such an abysmal loss 
must find the answer in his own heart. But our heart can’t 
answer. It's shattered. 


RT 


